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ABSTBACT ■ ' ^ 

This paper suggests three ma lor directions for 
improving the Jaffiily-school relat^cnflhip, a^^^ thus developing , 

-^prpductive environments for learning* First, ^ meaning of curriculum 
im defined to determine irhere parents and teachers should direct 
their attenticn in ^ord^^^ to improve the currl^jvlum in families and 

.schools, Seccnd, four ^existing assuflptions about education that 
separate families from schools are examined and criticiiedi (1) 
academic competence results from the successful completion of tasks 
under- the direction of a teacher in a schooli (2) teachers are 
primarily responsible for decisions atcut the academic (mainly 
cognitive) growth of children in school while parents are expected to 
ma-ke the major decision^ about the physical and social or emotional 
development, cf children in th^ fa ally i (3) the important variables in 
the family that affect foademic ^competence are essentially 
inalterablei and (W) the ©rganizational conditions that hinder 
teaqhers from including home environment as part of: the curriculum ' 
are practically impoasibla to influence from inside the school* New _^ 

-assumptions which, migfat^^^^ fiftming closer assbciat^ 

between ' falpilie s an d school s are mentl onisdut^hiri^Tyy ^ ammiqj\^fe^yi^ 

^«mi:ny^p^rwti^:ffa teachers is proposed, one that would encourage 

.both groups to collaborate in building complementary learning 
environments fer elementary school children. (Author/SS) 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS TOGETHER I 
DIRECTIONS fOR DEVELOPING EQUALITY IN LEARNING THROUGH 
ENVIRONMENTS IN F^ILIES ANO SGHOOLS 

If It were possible to lobk ,at family and school surroundings. 
Lhrough the eyes chlldrens we ml^ght see clear visions of how to 
seek excellence In educational environments and greater equality in 
learning* Qilldren have opportunities to observe the conditions of 
each setting and to realize the impact resulting from both spheres of 
influence* Parents and teachers ihould also hatfe access to views of 
this landscape for leariiing. However, strained communlcation,v 
conflicting roles, and other persistent barriers separate the adults 
from each others' domains* Although parents and teachers have collec- 
tive responsibility for the education of children, seldom do they 
share a grip on family and school environments that can tap the poten~ 
t-tai-all children have for learnTngV""^ ~^ 

EdiJcators who are developing curricula to integrate varied 

environments, must realise the counterproductive nature of the present 

relationship between families and schools. For example j conditions in 

both settlvigs often work at cross purposes so what children accomplish 

in one place Is stifled or unlearned in another. It is Important for 

parents and, ceachets to join together to .eliminate dysfunctional 

aspects of learning environments, to reinforce conditions that have a 

' ' 1 ... . ^ " - ^ - 

p^ sltiv^ Impact , to maintain contrasts that contribute to academic 

competence, and to create new blends, that encourage learning. ^ 

3 



/ ■ . 

Th^re Is mount ing evid»irica that the family Is vitisl to and 

B»?.ldom Included in the development ol. school curriculum. To ignore 
-dhi^ home ground Is: to o^v altsred to 

increase the ability of children to learn. 3 \ ' 

Typically the solution to Inadequate academic stimulation in 
the family has. been to bring thf child lntp_ jchool at an. earlier and 

earlier age in order to compensate for the lack of education provided 

j . ' . ■- 

by parents. This approach suggests that parents and conditions in 

families are the problem rather than part of the solution for edu*^ 

eating children. We think early intervention that replaces the family 

contributes to distance and conflict between parents and teachers. 

Also^ supplanting the family results in children receiving mixed and 

conflicting messages about laarning. *nie creation oi a separate 

curriculum without improving or altering variables ^.n the ongoing 

t ' — 

family "CnvOpnment pan generate academic and cultural contradictions 

that hinder learning* Unintended ii^gative consequences of early 

: ■ / ■ ' . ' ' -J . 

Intervention by sehooli are particularry laborious for childreft fro^' 
lesf abundant environments^ for them this gap between family a'^d 
school is larger and more difficult to negotiate. To better enable 
ail students to leatn at high standards, educators might revitalise 
rather than replace the contribution'^ of the fsmlly* 

We are not suggesting that the family should remake Itself in 
the Imagt of the schooli; or vice versa. Instead ^ we are arguingVthat 
both^l^ees can==be come^or e=^ f^fe et i v e — 1 rt=e du c a t-lng -c h 144 re nT— --Fa refi t s-= 



and teachers can work together to make batter environments in each 
setting andi in the proceai, build the conditions that increase^ 
learning as a child experiences both ipheres of influence. To th^t ~ 
endj we suggest three major directions for improving the f amily^schyol. 
relationship and thus developing productive environments 'for learnings 
Firsts a meaning of curriculum is defined to determine where, parents 

I ■ ' ^ ^ - - ----- - / - 

and teachers should direct theiir attention in order to Improve .the? 
curriculum in families and schools. '"Second^ some existing assumptions 
about education that separate families from Schools are examined and 
new assumptions to be used for forming closer associations are meh'- 
tioned* Flnallys n design for teaming parenti and teachers is p^g" 
posed i one that would enccurage, both, groups to collaborate in building 
,.M.ffipAtm#.njary^^^^^^^^^^^ for elementary school children. 

Definition: Curriculum as Envj^ronments ' " 
. ; lox Learning^ ^ . / 

/ ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

In the catalogiJe of educatiori's mbre curious creatures, few 

are as complex as the curriculum. Although the word is casually used 

in the , literature and in discussions about schooling* and education ^as 

though its meaning were coimnon, a more careful consideration shows 

that different and distinct meanings are assigned to curriculum* 

Scholars are.far from agreement as to how the term should be defined. 

y Our talks with studentSj teachers, principals^ and parents 

suggebt . that in the practical reality of schools and classroomi, 

curriculum means dlffe?fent things to different people* To students 



curriculum seems, to signify homework, tesEg, and **all those, classes. " 
To many teachers It means printed ^terifils^ textbooks, goals, objec^ 
tlves^ lesson plans | S^tudy_sheets , and tests. Principals tend to vi«w 
Curriculum as what is taught by teachers and the packagad curriculum 
progriimi and materials produced by publishing companies or curriculum 
committees. ^ Parents often consider the nmber and types of courses 
offered by the school to be the curriculum.^ The intention here it 
not to argue that^ one fixed definition is essential for improving the 
quality of curriculum In families andj schools? Rather, the purpOM 
la to structure a definition that reflects the dynamlca of reality in 
both settings. The definition ahowi where parents and teachers might 
comef together to concentrate on the Improvement of conditions in fami"" 
lies and schnoligand on the development of coordinated learning 
environments* ^ 

The curriculum consists of a complex network of environmental , 
determintfrits exerting an influence on the behavior of individuals. 
These determinants are physical, ioclal, and intellectual conditions 
that shape and reinforce behavior* For example, within fatoily and 
school settings learners arr exposed to a sequence oi learning tasks, 
a collection of learning materials, and the influence of individual 
personalities and collective norms. 

Although many writers^^ have deRcrlbed environment as a power- 

^ ,\ ' -- ■- 

f ul ^Seterrainant of behavior/, we'^caution tha^ not all of V^he environ^ 
ment should, be considered "curriculum." •'Hie sources of family or 
school envircnment are multiple and complexi from the Influence of 



architectural design, ttf the social and econDmie conditions of the 
neighborhood group, to the historic and ecoriomic functions of 
_ .schooling, to the-^aval4abllity of resourceav and so on. We raserve 



the terra "durriculum-' for.^the environmental ingr^dienta that, have .bt en 
deliberately shaped to create a context for learning. Freud's dictum, 
"where id is, let ego be," urged his patients to sei^e hold of the. 
impulalve, contradictory, and IrratlonaSl mjlx of pressures ruling' their 
lives. In an analogous way, we urge "where uaexamlned environment is, 
Ipt curriculum be" to suggest, that curriculumlconiists of external 



/conditions f-^r learning that result from constructing and 
reconstructing environments,* 

Furtheraore, the curriculum consists of environmental stimll 
as perceived or interpreted by participating individuals* As Murray^ 

suggests, it is the child *s perceptions of . environmental conditions 

^ . ^ _ \^ J: J... , 

— -that i^lde behaviorv - Childr actively respond to envlronmentai 

demands and eKpectations according to the ways they perceive themJ 

Because the individual's perceptions of environment also serve as 

determinants of bihavlor, in our definition, curriculum consists of 

the perceived (or internal) ,^ as well as the external conditions that 

either foster or hinder leainlng. - . 

; When we extend this dex'inition into the ^practical settings of 

families atidi schools j Wji find tfiat currlculum%can bt more specif Ically* 

characterised by thfae separate yet interrelated parts"the expressed, 

the implied, and the emergent* The connections among these -dimensions 

contribute to the dynamic nature of curriculum* Our 4nfinitlon, then. 



coniists:of external and perceived conditions for learning that can be 
Eurther described in terms of their expreseeds implied , and emergent 
Himension,^. These dimensloni put one's finger on where parents and 
rea^herB ^i:n !c"^t " T^^^ " "7 " 

The Ixpreiaed ■ . ^ ® 

- — ~! 

V ' " ■ ■ ■ ) ' " ■ ■ 

This dimension of curriculum is a written statement expressed 
in termi of i|itended. leafnin| objectives, learning opportunities, a 
sequfence of content, and evaluation procedures. The expressed dimen- 
slou li the ^ourse of study or the syllabusg an acknowledged plan 
stating what is to be learned and describing how to teach and eval- 
uate. The academic disciplines .are, of ten the major /data source for 
deciding the content of the expressed curriculum* This dimension Is 
the "planned for" or pre-determlned part of curriculum that is coiimion 
in .schools but is seldom part of the family environment. In the 

family, the expressed dimension seems to be limited to acknowledged 

. ■ ; 1 ^ " ^ " " ... 

and often reinforced set of expectations for -cultural understanding 
and proper behavior. Yet, sometimes patents and teachers combine 
efforts- to plan and ^plement specif ica^lly designed learning con- 
ditions in the famiiy. These activities or purposefully developed 
varjafelc.^ that ^re IntTOduced in the family to encourage lefc*rnirig 

would also be cbaiii^ed expressed curriculum. . 

, . ' ^ : . j ■ 

The Implied ; ' ; 

' ' This dimension of curriculum consists of wily messages 

received by* learners from thfe physical, social and Intellectual 



environment. Similar to what is known as the hidden curriculum, this 
dimeniion includes hints given off by. the rules and traditions 
embedded as regularities in the ongoing way of life in a family or 
sehool. Also, the implied dimension refers to unintended learning 
that results because of what is included or omitted In academic . 
content that is taught. The condition^ of the implied are further 
spalled out In those actions of children and adults which are only 
rarely verbalized or explained. The dmplied dimension is critical 
because the child's perceptions of the conditions that make up the 
habitats of the family and school result In a personal -view that 
influences learning, either in a positive or negative way* For this 
reason, the perceptions of children toward their environment are the' 
cehtral data source fi 'r determining the. implied curriculum. This 
dime ns ion exists. In both settings where children live and learn. 
Also, it Is the implied curriculum that results from contradictions 
children eKperdence as they move back and forth between the family and 
the school* . . . 

The Emefgen t 

This dimension includes the ongoing alterationSj adjustments, 
and additions that are made to insure harmony' between the uniqueness - 
of the Individual child and the character of the curriculum* XHe 
emergent serves^s a correcting ,raeasurei smoothing out and putting the 
expreisadfe^nd Implied "parts of the curriculum in line i/ithr>ach other 



, and with children. In other words, the emergent dimension interveneB 
whan there are excassive gaps between learners and the curriculum. It 
reducea chances of discQnnectioni unnecessary failure ^ and boredomp 
For this reason^ the academic and personal nature of the single child 
l^^the major d'ata source for the emergant dimeniion* ' This part of the 
curricultim .exists to varied degiees of intensity in families and 
schools. The dimension is necessary for building healthy curriculum 
conditions In eithar site or betfween Stettings. ^ 

Deliberately constructed environments for learning take into 
account these three related dimensionB oj! curriculum. It is important 
for parents and teachers t^recognize that where the expressed and 
implied turricultlm support each other-^ learning is likely to be most 
powerful. It is here that academic Competence might be dtf^eloped and 
tKat attitudes and values are probably learned most effectively. 
Where the expressed and implltid curriculum are in conflict, one would 
exfiect the Implied dimensiqn to become' dominant* I^ is not what Is 
intended (t^^hat we talk about) but what we (nation we take) that 
becomes epmpellingp AlsO| where the^ expressed and the implied run 
counter to each others contradictory messages are likely to be 
received/ by children. In this case^ the emergent dimension takes pre- 
cedencej calling for parent and teacher decisions that correct the' 
disconnections. There' is a curriculum in families and in schools that 
accounts. In a major way^,^ for the differences in children's academic 
success. The definition we advance of curriculum as environments for 
learningvopens a perspective that parents and teachers can use to form 



and ^lend conditloni in famlllee and schools jo maxfmize^ learning/ 
AlsOi the dimensions of- curriculum provide direction for adults to 
splice condittons fronr*each setting^.to foem^^a congruence that will 
behafit childrien. However^ the application of this definition depends 
on leadership and Cooperative efforts from adults in families and 
schools. Action demands more than a datlnition alone* it aliorequires 
a new way of thinking about education in families and schoola* 

- Assumptions About the Educational Process 

j _ = 

1: ■ ■ 

As professional educators assume increasing responsibility for 
the learning of children outside the family * a way of thinking that 

stresses separation between '-family and schoo.1 starts to develop. In ^ 

■ *^ ^ ' ^ , ■ . 

schools J as in hospitals, the expectation holds that education. Ilka ' 

: ■ ■ ^ \ L - . 

healthy is a service provided by professionals when the child visits 

an .institutional setting. ' In both instances ^ the r6le of parents is to 

depeijd on the professionals and their delivery of services * not to 

provide a preventlye, cotrectiva,* or supportive environmerit. Clearly, 

this way of thinking must be re-examined'- when certain client grsu^s. or 

individuals fail to thrive under the Institution's care* In this sec-- 

tloh of the paper four key aisumptlons often made by parents and ' 

teachers about *thelr roles in the educational process are discussed. 

A revised version of each assumption is proposedi The' purpose Is to 

build a foundation for an expanded way of thinking about the cbntribu- 

tiohs of families and scHoolsVto the education of children* . 



' ' ' * \ 

" \ ■ 

• ■ . . - ^ 

EkI^ ting Assumption 1. Academic competence results from the 

r ^ successful carapletion of tasks under 

thm direction of a teacher- in a^school. 

.\ This; assumption suggeets that the reiponse to children Who 

conslgtently are not learning would be to provide more classroom 

' ? ^ ■ ^ 

instruction, either at an earlier age or for extended periods of tlrte* 
These can be considered compensatory strategies,^ tried with limited 
success in retertt years* In partipular, evaluations of ^early inter- 
vention programs that were school^centered shdwed that the immediate 
irapaat these programs do have on learn^ing decreases after the ter- 
mlnatlon qf the program, leaving little long-term IncreaseXin academic 
competence**^ ITiia attrition creates the puzzling necessity of re- 
teaching at later ages skills supposedly map tered in earlier years,' 

' However^ evaluations of early Intervention, programs that, were . 



family-centered find that the parents' provision of educational 

experiences has a long-term effect upon academic achievement, 5 

Indeed, evidence rhows,. that language development Is an important basis 

f or lacaderoid competenee, and ^h^t language developmsnt begins duxing 

■ ■ * ^.^^^ • ' ' ^ 

' f *' ■■ " 

in^fancy and. can be^ influenced' in a major way through ^pre-school and ^ 

early-school years. The dat'a also show that experiences in the family 
■ / ■ , ' r ' ^ * \ ' ' ' ^ r 

are Important variables fot language development. It can be v 

concludedy then, that family education of young children is a major. 

contributor^ to t)^ development of academic competencef . ' 

. If , development) of academic concepts and skills. Is viewed as- ^ 

being promoted by' tWe .family as well as the school^ 'then attention is ' 

y ' ' ' _ ■ ** 

given^to collaboration between both settings. Ttie ftame of reference 



used^ in developing programs to increase academic^ompitence changei ■ 
from only an' emphaais -on classroom intervention to , one of family- 
schoor copperation* Teachers in classrooms carf coordinate their = 



curriculumr'^with parentf working on parallel purposes in families. 
Hence, a new aisumption emerges* ^ 



X 
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New As^sumption 1. ^ Academic competence resitlts from the success--^ 

• ^ ful completion of a broad range of activities 

, . ^ both in families^ and' in schools , particdlarly 

«^ 1 . as these ^activitiea are reinforced through " 

\ • ,1 ^ ; the interactions of the chtld with bo^ 

/ parents and teachers. X ^ 



EKLC 



\. Linked to this shift of perspective from sdhool interven 

to family and school :colTaboWtiOT^^ aisumption 

about the. decision^iriaking responsibilities of parents, amd teachers. 

Existing^ Assumption J* , Teachers primariljr responsible for ; 

, ' ^ " ; V / deiffiiidns about . the academic '(mainly \ ^ 

" ■ \: eoghitive)^^owth of childre 

" ' . while pararits are expected to make the 

* major decisions about the physical' and ' 

. \ social or emotional development of 

children in *the' family. J O'v" 

• One basis for the general failure of parents and teachers to ^ 

.work jointly--on= improving- education in fa^^ is th^\ ^ 

assumption that they have basically dif f erent , responsibili'ties. In , f 

effect, it is though| there are sfew decisions they can or should make 

together. This Iview leads each group" to retreat, to a,nd defend 

separate spheres of rtarritory and co'ntrol.^i Respon for academic. 

growth, teachers turn the cfassrobm into a domain where their decl- 



siohs" can be made: and implemented\without fear of parental inter^ 
ference. If teachers welcome ;pa«nta into ^theiy^ classrooms ,\.they 
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.usually aik- them to observe or perform mundai^e chores. .Their presence 
is coniidered temporary and peripheral to the classrobm txperiencee of 
childr^nt In thte same way, ""parenti create:^an inviolate^^^ = 
their famlliei* with customs and traditions tlachers are generally not 
permitted to view or participate in, much less, queation. • As a results 
^parertts often refrain from visiting the icKools because it is hard to 
accept being excluded from a part of their child's world. So," too, ^ 
teachers rarely visit families they presumably have no 

-approp^r4a te— role. __==_^^_^ , ' - 

However, when parents are viewed as , having important infor=^ 
matlpn about children and as making lasting contributions to the deve^ 
^lopment of academic competence, a basis for working together can be 
cMated..- Further, a recent review of twenty^four pilot' and experiment 
tal programs makes .it clear that family-abased reinf orcemeht of scliool 
behavior is proving to be ah efficient and Effective method for moti- 
vating children to overcome ^some of their ^wst perMstent dif f icul-- 
t iea^ ^^e^il wha t„.parents^ = Snd^Jamllies^^ean contribute to increased - - 
academic competence is recognized, a new as^sumption can be made about 
the sharing of decision-making reiponsibllities. 

New Assumption 2. As the persons who are closest to the learner, 

parents and teachers together should design 
and implement educational environments,, to, 
. . assist children in their cognitive, affective, 
and physical development ing the family and 
" '■ ■ school* _ . : ' . . 

Another existing assumption that /prevents pa^rents and teachers 

from taking action is the idea that little can be, tfhangid in the^ 



, , family Co ,4nci?ease the academic competence of children^ 

Existing AsBumptlpn is • The important variable^ in the family 
^ , that affect academic competence are 

: essentially inalterable. 

This way of thinking grants the importance of the family environment; 
but jdeniei that variables' in the family can bes changed* For years, 
study after study of the sourcefe of academic achievement attempted to 
.correlate academic success or ' fallure_wlth relatively inalterable 
variables like cultural background^ ^socioeconomic status (as measured 
by / parental educ ation, income I or 'occupation) I family slEeV sib ling 
_____o.t4 e r f _ a nd- s o pn. — At t emp t i -we re a 1 s ma d e 1 6 r e 1 a t i 1 n t el 1 i g ence 
measures to the. same variables, suggesting that conditions which.. 
Irif luendi the ^learner in the family are glvens with which edunators\ 
must cope. - v ^ 

- ^ ^However J in the last twenty years, research approaches that 
emphasise soclo^psychological or behavioral processes thought con-- 
. duclve to rearning suggest that specif Ic activities pkc^nts;^ do with 
their children In the family can have a direct Influence on academic 
competence. Sotrfe of. the variables that J^hava. been examined include i 
V . encouragement of chlid,ren to learn well, parenjtal aspirations, the 
provision of help for learning, and the organisation of time and space 

for study. Recentiy , Iverson and Walberg conducted a^quantltative 

_ . . ...^ ^ _ ■ 

. ■ eynthesi's of eighteen stud l-es of the family environments of 3,831 .. 
children In eight countries. In their review, they found that parent 
:stlmulation of. the child in the family showed a consistently stronger 
. . reiationship with intelligence, motivation and. Achievement than did 



= \. the measures of aocloeconondc status, Tshe family variables « measured 

.'by these studies are changeable; they hav^^been identified as aspects 

of the enyironment that can be readily influenced by programs to sup-" 

port parent efforts to improve famliy settings. 15 The following / 

revised aBSumptidn creates a basis tor parents and teachers to deter-- . 

- mine conditions In^-the family to increase academic competence.;, 

: . New .Assumption 4* The lmporta.nt Yiriables in the family ^^^^^^^ ^ / 

/ environment that affect academic competence / 

: = > : can be altered to support the learnln / 

^ ■ \ . - — children. ^ . v / 

^ ; . Jn^^^ as a^place^wliere 

little could be done to influence the learning abilities of children^ 

so has the school^ been, seen as a setting that can not be improved by ^ 

educators initiating actions from iTislde the institution. 

/Existing Assumption 4. The,organiz.ational conditions that 
_ ' ^ ' . \ hinder teachers frop Including home 

v., envirorunerit as part: of the^^ilrriculum 

j . ■ are practically Impossible 'to influence 

from inside the school. 

=7^ vln their l^erarchlcalorganiiatlorirp' educators typicaliy-see — 

change coming from outside their own realm of control. For example^ 

teachers look to the principals or department heads for the schedule; 

^principals turn to the central office for durriculumi and central 

of f ice -administrators approach the School Board for new policy 

guidelines. Given this perspective of looking elsewhere^ the^ respoQ-^ 

---^ sibility for improvement that educators can assume is undermined at 

ea^h levelj^ as are* the feelings of competence Ahd security they permit 

themselves. When this^ happens ^ educators tend to use the organlza- ' 



' % .... . ' , ■ - 

Htional varia^bles they do control as protection against outside 
Buggeetions or assistance for improvement* For, paradoxically, there 
is =a certaiin eomfott when others are responsible for change, even when; 
one is dissatisfied with Current conditions* v The cprafort comes: from 
knowing that an outsldar is accountable and* at the same tlm'Si is not 
as knowledgeable as an insider about the coriditions that need to 



Qhange. . Despite their initial protests \to the contrary , teachers and . 
5 ^sehdpi administrators will acknowledge that , what happens in the 
classroom or achooL^p.rfiwrfIy depends on themt ' Wiila- change in organ- 



isational conditions may be limited or direc'ted by decision^ makers 
outside, the school, the people who bear responsibility for and 
actually implement improvements are inside* ^ 

It is unlikely I however, that effort's - to genuinely include 
parents in curriculum development: will be effective unless a shift 
occurs concerril'ng the responsibility for change borne by the people 
closest >to the ^^hphing/le^ process. SchSols do exist_thaj 



effectively complne family and school ertylronmehts in curriculum 
planning* further,. .thereL_are-.organizational;m 

'andvteachers to conmuntcata* But unless educators support. and 
encourage individuals from' their midst who take responsibility/for 
alteiyLng organizational conditions, the school will continue to breed 
system .loyalists ^ho use the^nstitutlpn as protM^ 
improvement by shl| ting the responsibility for change to outsiders who 
cannot Imprement improvements without them*: The assumption that ; 
schopls cannot be Improved from withift- to permit parents=^and^teachers= 



tb eollaborate must be revised ;as part of an expanded way of .thinking^ 

about the potential. partnership of the family and school. 

New As gumption 4. Teachers and admihistrators can provide \ 
/-v.. leaderghip: from inside the aehool to develop % 

= ' i ^ :; currieulum thatVappropriately. c 
/ . ' -family and school ^environments. 

Cdrrecttng t,hese four existing assumptions that separate fami^; 

lies and schools opens the way to eonsiderihg appropriate teaming of 

parents and teachers* Both groups must rie^consider and revise their 

assumjptlons to realizej th 

-families: a Lid^lTT^F^hfrirrsT^ nave an approprlata 

■ , ' ■ '■ . ' V ■ . " • ■ ■ 

role in making decisions about the child's devalopmentr chat variables 
In the family . environment related to improving laarning can be 
altered j and that the school can be re-organlEed from within to pro-" 
mote coopttat ion with the fap^^ likely^ agreement on^evisQd 

assumptions will be ttathed gradually j as the result of shared pracT 
tical. experiences in mutual projects* pie final section of; this paper, 
proposes a. design that would teransfate these expanded ways of thinking 
-into decisions about famlAy and school environments for learning* ' 



, Design Jor Teacher^Parent Teaming , \ 

' Organized effurts B-schools to involve parents can be cate^ 
gorl^zed in f ive waysj according fid the^ roles parents arfe .ekpacted^ So 
play*^^ The parents- most comnion role is as an audience^^for school 



news'lettersj at PTA meetings, ^ or during school visits. Second^ 
parents work in schooli ai voluhteers » who asslst\as teacher aides or 



^student cliaperones* Third, parents are invoivcd in schools as paid 

' ^ ^ ■ ■ • y y ^ ^ / • - , ~ ' ^ 

para-prdfessional employeeg , pfrtn with a responsibility for orga-^/ , 
nlzing' parent or conmunity .Involvemlnt programs. Fourth, parents have 



traaitionall^ part 



Icipated as policy-makars '^ frequently in an advisory 
capacity at the:^:'looal school or in a legislative capacity as members 
of/ sqhool boarfitf . Fifth, parents jire\nvolvea^ as direct, and ^active 
teachers of their children in th^ f aMlyT^ 1^^^ parent education 



programs focus on helping parents learn more effective ways of-wojcking 
/with ^heir children, - \^ ^ 



These existing roles for parent involvement frequant'ly main- 

' . ^ - :^ . -^^ ^ ^^i^ ^' // " ■ ^• 

tain a certain distance between parent%*a^Ljeaehers , a distance some- 
times^ created by formal role def inltiohs. Of ten, an Implied superior^ 
^inf e^or^ r<^^ 

policy-makers^ sometimes with educatotf dictating to parental ..audien-^ ^ 
ceg* Rarely do parehts rand tkachers cpllaborate with^s^miiar^^status J J 
and responsibilities* The missing role of parent-teacher teams for 
increasing learning of chiidren in families and schools may explain^ „ 

few parents become invoiyed^: For ex^pTey "parent sT^wh^^ 
scheduled parent-.teacher confe.rences are more likely to be parents bf 
children ^exhibiting high iuccess in S(|hool*18 Further^ volunteer^ ' 
JP£2I.S51? feean found to attract parent s^who^ha'v^ more - j^ 

attitudes and more sophisticated chl^d itianagement skills to begin 
with*^^.'^;TO suggest that until parents and teachers can 

find ways to coU more as equals and bring different stringths 

and data to the common task of helping children^ learn, parent programs 



arganized through the school will only reach a narrow audience. 

Teaming, thtn^ le one posilble diractlon^ f or promoting mora 
productive mergera between parents and teacher^, A design for teaming 
that, includes *four^. key educational functions is suggeited here* This ' 
design is one way to center patent-teacher collabpratlon on the lea rn-^ 



J:J^6 9L.!^iMlSnr 11^ A&^H^ is: Illustrated inllllure, !^ 
the functions are r building a shared platform of educational 
valued and' expectationi that establishes reasons for learning Bnd ^ 
.g4ji4es="t4i^&eaeHing^oOTS^^ ne^eds 
arid charactarlEtics to determine favorable curriculum . conditions | (3) 
planning and implementing ens^^ironments that will make desired learning 
>Ma4ble| and (4) evaluating the effectiveness of the learning 



ehviroMents^diafi^re crea families and schools. Each part of 

the ipslgn is ei^lained, -wteipthejhird function (planning and Imple-^ . 
m-fenting^ehvlr^nraents) receiving' more ln-^dipth 'co'n¥i^^^^ because of 

its practical implications ^for revitalising the home and improving the' 
school curriculum. ■ 

BuildlnR. a- Platform - - T ' 



First J andlnoat f uhSaiMt^ cann^tea 



m 



tb build a shared platform of educational values and expectations that 
wlll:^shape the settings for learning they ereater On t ^ifle* 
teachers need to underatand the power and importance of- the informal 
e du ca tl ona 1 ^&rQ-Ceaiiia^uBBdu4.n^'t^ft-f-flml-l if^-nnfnmn n 1 1 i e r ofi/thelr 



studentSi For example^ teachers of Black children can be taught by 
parents to appreciate African-derived world views and values* In^the 



process^ the. teachers, may bf^cbme more responsive i:o the adaptations 
children fy:oii any highly personalized culture muat make to cope i^ith' 
the more regulated forms and standardized procedures of school 
bureaucracies* In plain words^ the^ "prof esiionals** themselves must 
learn from pa?^nt^ about_thelr_s±udentaV 

a^jixst the. school environment to take advantagr^of th& rtf e^mar r ^"^' 
variables that are a critical part o^^he^^y^ th^ _ehl^ 




becomi part of the consciousness of the child, tWin the culture of the 
child must first be in the consclougniss of the teacher, "20 

When parents send their children to a school that does not : . 
. mirror the values and tradit tons of the. child ^i^.f 
life, they aj)prehensively Imake an. Imp deal''with the teacher* In" 

this arrangement 4 " the teacher is to provide opportunities to learn^.--"^^ 
skills ^and attitudes hecessary for success in the mainstre^am'culture. . 
However^ these opportunities can come dear for^ many parents and' 
children* To master, and internalize necessary academic and social 
skills, many children must "make themselves over" to a degreei by 
altering t^eir speech patterns, by reconsidering certain^, values, or by 
relaKing. some previous connections -to -family and peers. Unless / 
parents and teachers . can reach^ some agreements as to the importance of 
schopr l^a^^hlngs and the style in which they are .presented, the 
arj^gement can become a painful ordeal for the child. It can lead to 



-ra^sense ;of . not "belonging in schooi or in the family* 

The purpose f or ^communication between parents and teachers 



about an educational plfitfom Is to allow^ both groups to enter a part* 
ilnerahlp with greater confidence i^itH mutual supportV the children 
Involved . can meaningfully, expand their skills and aipirat Ions , authen- 
tically blending the cultural gifts and anvlronment&l strengths r^pra- 
sented-by th~e~flmlly and. school into a personally satisfying set of 
c omp e t etTc 1 e s ^ a nd values* the greater the vdlfference between family ^ 
culture^^rrd'schoQl norms J the greater the need for parents and ^ 
teachers to "work hard at establlahing a common platform^of shared, edu- 
cational values and expectations. - Such understandings bptween parents 
aid teachers provide the -child with a framework to make some sense out 
of conflicting worlds at home and school rather than being forced into 
an el theX^ojr_choice^^ But the building of a 

common platform has often been neglected* In most cases parents and 
teachers muVt start at the very beginning,^ As Lightfgot puts it, 

Because they come, together as strangers who share in tl^e - 
common* task of education and socialisation (teachers -and 
parents) must engage in a relatively-ielf-^conscious and, ^ 
. painstaking task of discovering each ^ other,. " -Th^e^^ 

learnliig about, each other values ^ "^styles and modes _p_f _ 
communication may take^rel^ and trivial f otms^ ^ 

at first J as^^^rents, ieachers and children begin to leel ^ 
each other out* But the. real>message is not triviaij it Is 
the initial phase of learning to act; and Interact in an 
authentic arid, meanlngful/way. 21^ ^ ^^v;: ; ' : 

In shorty the first' and most fundamental educational function 
that can be-accomplished;th^pughparent^teacher teaming is' the 
establishment of a bagic " agreement about" appropriate learning for 
childrfn* Instead of plugging parents into prescribed" roles in a. 
program jthe school has already developed the school needs to first 
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involva parents in determining the raasons for education* We believe 
a' fpundat ion for' learning that both family and school environment's 



.\ , :eupport can develop if parents and teachers^ the people^alosest-to-tHr^ 
Ji^lti^M1^>— take the^'neceis time and personal initiative to work ^ 

•A v.'.-^-t earn. ■ ■-^■^ r ■. 

........ ' ■■ t " =-—-=-=-—-=-=— ™=- =— - 

. Diagnosing Children . „ 

~ — ^—^Haxents and teachers can also team to ^iagnose a child's spe-^ 



cific learning needs and characteristics-" The purpose of this part of 
.the design for teaming is to. determine skilLa .and content ta be ■r- '^-- ry -^''- r^^ 

learned and to Identify how the child learns' best. Parents who are ' \ ^^^^■.--:'m 
knowledgeable of the child's behavior in a- ciantext outside schoor ^ . ^ 

should provide a corrective check arid balance to' a school^baaed .-^ 
diagnosis* It is Itaportant to blend results from paper ai^d pencil .' : 

instruments or classroom observations ^ teachers with Insights of 
parents who ^amplej by observation and Informal talks ^ a wider range ^ ^ ^^^i 

of behaviorMn. the family setting, "nirough discussions, parents ' can - ^ ^ 
learn more about developmental stagts and the structure of subject . 
matterv and they can provide teachers with clues that might hold the- ^ . ; " 

. ■ ■ o ■ ■ : v-- ; " " - ■ ■ . ■ .\ ' 3 -ii^- . ^ ■ "-. =^'-=v.i 

key ^ to unlocking thii child's, motivation to learn. If academic com- ^ . l 

petence is a mixture of mastery of pre-requistte skiJls with" desire to"^ 
learn- well, the different viewpoints and data sources that parents and ■ % ' ^ 
teachers can share will enrich their mutual understanding of the child ' - ''T? 
.and imp^ve" the effectiveness of^ theiif efforts to help children learn. ^ 
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.Plannlng^ndr^Implamentlng ^.-- -^--^^ - ■ 
Tronmehts for Learning . ; , 



Academic strengths and ^eaknesaei and personal chMacterls tics 




ri^^dt^ t ¥ amlngi*^ixrr 

, In tha third part of . the design, the resulting data are^ used to/declde 
^. a" planned durrlctd.^mT~-Th±i_^eKp reaped curriculum consists of con^ 
dltlons or variables that are implemented l^famlly and school " 
environments through efforts of^ parents and teachers^ *0f aourse, spe- 
cific environmental variables and their varied degrees of -intensity 
^ are Arranged In either setting according -to. the nature of individual 

& - . - i = 

• ■ ' V. . , ■ ' ■ 

learners* It is posalblei howeverp to identify some positive con-^ 

dltlons of families that are. alterable and thus can be developed as 

part of the curriculum. These general conditions might also be con- , 

sl^^red appropriate for encouraging learning in school envlronmentB^ 

that make up the early elementary years (nursery through third grade)* 

' ■ , Bloom points out that In recent years .Increased attentijan has 

^been giveti to studies to Improve environmental conditions In -families* 

ThMe'^studles Include use of home vlsttoris special Courses for::- 

parents, '^parent^.-d^nvdlvement In the school for brief periods of time, , 

,as i^tll as. the provlslpn of audio- visual And^wrttten=matarlals and 

gamei to be used at various .points In ^the child's^ development-. This 

raaearch shows that what parents do with children can be Influenced. 

and the if facts of such changes on ^the^^cbildrtn Vs.. adhool 1^^ 

meanlngf ul*'22 ''iT^g)'alterat%ons parejits make^ In behavior, toward * their 

chlTdren can be considered ^purposefully designed curricula to promote 
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'academic cnrapetence* Bloom identifies some of the^^etLvironmental 
variables that we.think^can be mutually planned by parentsv and -i. 
jteachars and Implemented In families contribution of parents to ' 

i ■ . > ^- . ■ """"^'f 1 T - ■ - ■ • • ■ ' ■ ■ - ? . ■ 

laWpiage li&velop^^t fp^fencouragemfent of ^^children ta learn well ; asp±ra= 
tions of parents- tH^ir. chlldreni prevision of help in learning^ ' 



when the child most hirffed[s..it j and-^wa^s^ in which^time and apace are. 

.organised. Bloom' goeis^on^to -fetate, ' ' * ' / ' ' 

^' variables, when| com^liSpd, aotjrelate 4^-70 to +.80 with 
inyasure§ bf school achievement- In general, ^the torrelatipna 
;;'^are higj^ept with school 'achii^vemtfnt Tlr^valving feeding, 
' ■ ^ P^^^l™ with spellitig and 

■ ^,.^??'^^*^^P computation,. «.These results suggest that^the home 
^ f rfias ^eatest^^^^^^ jvalopm§nt of the - \ 

child^/hii general ability . to^ learni . his mdtivatioT^.to 
' , ^learn- will in'Bct\ool. ThW^ home' has least influence on ' 
.specific, skflls, primarily taught in the .school. 24 ^ 

clear, then, that curriculum in the family can be. 
aXterid^ can. contribute to chlldre^nVs learning, and needs to be 



nted^f -..■^-j^..T„_ ^_ .'.^ - ^ ^ ' ^ 



€^o#leniefited'^ currl^ulu^ That* is , the school should 

su^^a^^ the family learning emphases and jji^ptlhe^ same rime,- add con^ 



dltlons^ Ithat assist children to master particular academ^ c skills*. ' 
Onp'Jfcmatty problem that schools confront when 'they develop a' coriiple-- ' 
mentaiy,:iBMronment Is that while parents usually concentrate on Indi- 
vlduald., teachers primarily Interac^c with groups. The situation of 
individual children within groups_ requires that the. way a- teacher- 
interacts with children can not be to the benefit of. some and to the 
detriment of ofhers. It is possible,^ of .course, to organize schools 
§0 tha^^i Blngl^e teacher engages with-^ an 'indlvldual\child. Yet, "the 
persistent reality is that a teacher faces a group,^ Solid attempts to 



25 

meet individual dlffarencei in this sensitive setting can be supported 
by the larger school en^iironment. ■ . * 

Experience auggests to us that there are variables of teacher- 
child interaction In schools that might make a difference in academic 
success for all children* It is likely that these variables, similar 
to those In the family, can be developed if they do not currently 
exist. The context for teaching and learning would be characterized 
by I setting of clear standards of excellence, provision of help in 
ledrnlng when children need it most , emphasis on caring about personal 
welfare of children, provision of positive reinforcement and encouri- 
gement for children to learn, and collabbration with parents for - 
chl&reh's learning, in the family* A teacher would engage with a 
child within an environment that is intended to be equal' for all 
chlldreh. A teacher would strive for .both equality of educational 
opportunity and outcome. . 

This third function :of the design for teaming has special 
Importanqebecause it also includes some practical and concrete ways 
tehat parents and teachers can work together to implement environments 

. ■ ; ■ ■ ^ j 

that comblne.the family andi school* We will not suggest actions for 
realizingLall of the family and'school variables identified above* We 
will, however, consider Implemehtatioa of some structured oppor- 
tunities for learning and- specif ic practices' for reinforcement of 
desired behavior. . ^ " ^ ^ 

: % , .^^^S^ for ch^ildfen ^0 Ititeract with a wide 

yariety of people and sources of stimulation can contribute ^to 
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language development, 25 For example, when teachers and parents pro-- 
vide supplemental books ^ take the child to the library or bookmobile, 
work with plants or gardens » cook together, discuss the adult's 
friends and experiences » or share organized activities like story 
telling or recreatloni measures of academic competence in language are 
iikely to increase* 26 Another example of m practical famlly-schopl 
effort is the provision of "home learning recipes" developed.by 
teachers to be implemented by parent s^j^feclflc, no"-cost,- written 
activlitles to reinforce and supplement instruction conducted in 
school* Thusfar^ when sent to families on a regular basis 
In Title I J bilingualj or suburban school eoraaiunities, these basic, 
skills activities have contributed to improved reading and math 
scores* 27 ^ ^ - ^ 

Parents and teachers can also team to improve the organization 
* ' of time and space to study, either In the family or In school* If 

time and space are set aside and work the chl^d can complete is pro- 
vided, an isncreasa in the amount of time spent on learning tasks is 
likely to pay dividends in improved- learning. A further eKample of^a-- 
■ ■ structured opportunity to lea'rn li the development ^X^tr^Zily warning 
system In which either &he parent 6r__ihe-tTacher informs their coun^ 
terpart that the chy^_^nertS;:."e%tra help* As Bloom notes, the provi-^ 
sion^X-hrfp when the child most ne6ds It is an obvious way to avoid 
"""^ the deveiopment of learning errors* 28 . . . ^ 

In addition to ^itructurlng learning opportunities , parents and 
. . t^Mhers can team to fmpleraent= reinforcement practices that^ motivate 



pm<^j^fm^-TV~~^'''T- '^J' ■ ■ ■■■■ 



0. 



J ^1 1 d r eh .t_Q_Xeaxn . a nd b eha v e well. There should. ^b'S'^Wi ag'reemen^^ 



-amony -adults a which they ,wlll 

reward children for learning. That is,, the varietyi frequency^ 
amount j and kind of reinforcement they plan to provide should be 
dlscusaed and decided. One direct way to provide reinforcement is for 
parents and teachers to target specific academifc skills for improve^ 
mentp and t^^en schedule reinforcement practices in both settings to 
foster the desired behaviors* In his review of. twenty^four studies 
and projects using his' approach^ Barth reports consistent improvement 
on even the most persistent learning problems. 29 

In another series of studies of the learning environments of ^.^^ 
high achievement oriented famiileSs Rosen suggests that motivation for 
achievement^ i-s generated by at least twfi_k4riTds^o^ family socialization 
practic'es he labels aphieTement training and independence training. 30 
Roje_nis-^a^or conclusion is that the psychological Impetus to excel in 
situations involving standards of eKcellence comes from practiee and^^ 
support in similar situations. In ^this vieWj parents and teachers can 
prompt^ high adhievement by setting standards of excellence and by ^ ^ 
rewarding the >child' 8 persistence, concentration, and Industriousness 
in reaching these levels* While achievement training aims to get 
children to do things well j Independence training attempts to teach 
them to do' things on their ■own* In this tralningi parents and 
peachars. can reach agreement as fro what degree the: ^nv^ironment sho^ 
stress individual or collective behavlori and to what extent a future 



^or a present orientation will be j promj^M- 
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to^e complex and difficulty but they are likely to be necessary to 



prevent family and ichool ftnvlronmerits from working at croii-purposes. 

The third function of parent^teacher teaming is perhaps the 
broadest and most open-tended.^ The Identification and implementation 
of famll^^ and school variables moves the Idea of curriculum as 
.environments for ^learning into practical operation* 

Evaluating Environments 



T^e fourth suggested part of . the design for te&mlng is the 



evaluation of the learning ehvironmenti created In families and^ 
schools. This function encourages both. groups to confirni the value of 
their\ approaches or to question and revise their Initial idead deye-^ 
loped as a platform. Further, evaluating the environmental^ conditions 
they hive decided and impiemented together also provides teachers and 
parents\wlth a rasponsiblllty for visiting their counterpart's 
setting*\^ Wien in aspect of the environment (e*g. | a home or classroom 
quiet study area) that has been designed for a specific purpose^is 



being pbaeryed^ there is an opportunity to demonstrate what has been 



accqmplished and to be receptive to praise and additional ideas. 



Hence, 



It^ becomes possible to build on the positive, tike any lear^ 



nerSp parent-s and teachers need to arrive at points when they can 



v^Buall 



se their progress. TOis part of the design for teaming pro^ 



vides ihforma\tlon about family and school environmental and thus fur- 



nishes data wt^lch p are.ny.sL and f^^-h^^^Mrr^^^^^n rnmppn^a for 



deMcler|cles-w^hl-le=wtf^ Improve cpndltioni in either 



setting* The .evaluation function aisists adults to determine, through 
direct observation and informal discuasioni if what was planned for 
altering family arid ichool iettings was actually Implemented. The 
Join^t evaluation would also include testing and observation of . 
childgren to i nd Ic a t a _ a cad emi c „ga Ins that ..=^wer e- a c c omp 1 is he d ~du rd ng - a n ^ 
established time period. Hencei parents and teachers would keep 
informed. about what children learned well and what still needs to be 
learned. If approached as a means for improvement j evaluatipn can be ^ 
an occasion for generating renewed effort to accomplish a common pur-^ 
pose of developing environments to Increase children's learning. 

This design^ :then> includes four Interrelated functions for 
helping children learn, .trough teaming, parents and teachers move 
from building a platform of values and expectations to determining, 
children's learning needs s to planninj and implementing environments i 
to evaluating the effectiveness of conditions in families and schools* 
We are suggesting that teaming to carry out these functions Js a 
missing element in the current . roles parents and teachers have for 
educating children*' It is anticipated that successful teaming wjlll 
aid In naj^.rowing the saparation between parents and teachers* 

Closing ^ . ^ 

Despite Increailng knowledge of the joint influence of fami- 
l ies and school s^ Qn^J^ arninE . DduaaLuib are not rullv exploring wiys 
that parents and ttachers can support each other. As a result j school 
curriculum is developed without considering family conditions* The 



two settings are treated a§ separate entitles. This is unfortunate 

beeause the coming together of families and schopla Is one means for 

improving learning for children from poor environments who are not 

meeting with high succeis.ln the existing curriculum* Bloom adds, 

- It Is clear that when the home and the school have .congruent 
learning emphases, the child has little difficulty in his. . 
later school learning. But when the home and .the school have 
divergent ^apprfiachei to life and to learning, the child . is "\ 
likely to be penalised severely by 'the school-Teapeclally 
when school attendance Is required for ten or more yearst^l 

Children are left alone to make sense out of serious different- 
ees^that"ex±¥t^ttr^lie places where they are expected to live and 
learn* Oftah the reparation between families and schools results In 
young children being torn, between loyalties to one place and demands 
of another* ■ However, they do not need to eKperlence an unne-cessary 
mismatch. Parents and teachers are starting to realize the success 
and benefits children receive when families and schopls work together 
to promote academic competence. ' 

We present three directions for collaboration among the 
adults who share responsibility fdr the education of children. First, 
it is our hope that the definition of curriculum as environments for 
learning will :asslst parents and teachets to identify dimensions of 
curriculum that they can develop in' families and schools. Second, we 
describe a way of thinking that consists of four assumptions about 
educational roles of parents and teachers. The assumptions can bring 
adults closer together because they provide a basil for shareldl improve 
mant of environments. Finally, a design for teaming of parantg and 



teachers Identifies actions adults can constdar when developing 
> environments in families and schopls. These three directions aid 

parents and teachers in establishing connections between two settings 

that are crucial to children's learning. 

A common bond between parents and teachers seldom develops 
, naturally or spontaneously . Hence, one priority Injthe years ahead 

will be the development of leadership that can bring these adults 

together^a¥ i^construct^ force for action. Because of their mutual 
/concern for children^ parents and teachers who are separate now will 
- discover a coiraitment^ that binds them together In. the future— they 

will Insure opportunities In. the family and school for Increasing the 
' number of children who reach equaUty^ln lear^^^ I~ 

' ■ '\ . ■ ■ ^ ' 
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